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FOR THE GENESEE FARMBR. 
THE GENESEE COUNTRY. 

srs. Epitors—I read with much pleasure 
an Sonny on “ The first and last Census of New 
York,” copied from the New-York Standard, into 
your 6th namber—because of its exhibit of the vast 
acquisition of population of the territory known to 
its early settlers as the Genesee Country, (in compli- 
ment to which, you have named your useful paper,) 
then, Ontario County, containing 1081 souls ;—and 
now, 407,421, comprised in 13 counties re an 
increase of nearly 400 to one, in the space of forty 
years. 

And with a view to show the progressive wealth 
of the Genesee Country, as well as its population, I 
annex a return of the assessed valuation of the real 
ind personal property therein, for 1828 : 


Counties. Real Estate. Personal. Amount. 
Ontario, $5,695,240 625,087 6,321,327 








Steuben, 1,408,889 61.572 1,470,461 
Yates, 1,540,203 75,418 1,615,621 
Wayne, 2,922,426 116,743 3,039,169 
Monroe, 5,191,643 524823 5,716 466 
Livingston,  3.098,906 228,628 3,527,534 
Genesee, 3,956.793 328,825 4,285,618 
Orleans, 1,442,686 43,384 1,486,070 
Niagara, * 1,430,000 
Erie,* 2,740,000 
Allegany,* 1,635,000 
Cattaraugus,“ 1,130,487 


Chautauque, 1,754350 43,897 1,798,247 
$27,012,136 2,04%,377 35,996,000 


* These counties are given by estimates. 


Making an amount of nearly thirty-six millions of 
‘ollars ; and the valuation for 1830, may be presu- 
ned at 38 millions; from which deduct about the 
east half of the county of Wayne, which lies on the 
Military Tract ; leaving nearly thirty seven millions 
or the present value of the territory, which the state 
‘f Massachusetts, about forty-four years ago, sold to 
Messrs. Phelps & Gorham, for one million. 

But I sincerely regret to notice there were several 
errors in that Essay, both in the geography and his- 
ory of the country, dnd which is interesting to us, 
‘8 its residents, to have corrected, in order to check 
he errors which might otherwise creep into its early 
uistory, in its descent to posterity, and render it par- 
‘tially fabulous. 

In that, the town of Rush, is put down for T. 

No. 11, in the 6th R, 
Henrietta, - - 12 . oa 


Brighton, - - 13 - Sth 
when they are all in the 7th Range of Townships, 
ind lying on the east bank of Genesee River 

Again—“ the pre-emption line,”’ “touching the 
west side of Seneca Lake,’ “and thence to Lake 
Ontario, a few miles east of Sodus Bay’’—{See this 
corrected below.] 

_ Bui the most material error is contained in the fol- 
owing extract : 


“ The territory between the pre-emption line, and 
what was termed the transit line, which ran nearly 
on the meridian of the Genesee river, was early con- 
veyed by Massachusetts to the Pulteney family, or 
company ; and the territory west of the transit line, 
was, in the same manner, sold to the Holland Com- 
pany. 

The writer must have been very ignorant of the 
‘acts relating to the early sales and settlement of the 
country, to have jumbled together so many errors, 
voth in its geography and history, into so short a 
paragraph. ‘The line he terms the transit, was ne- 
‘er known by any other name than the meridional 
line, forming a part of the western boundary of the 
Vhelps & Gorham purchase. 

All the transit lines of the country {being only 
two,) belong to the surveys of the Holland enn. 
ny s Lands ; the first of which forms their eastern 
boundary. It lies twelve miles west of,& runs about 
parallel with the meridian line, and crosses the Buf- 
‘alo road,at Black Creek,in Stafford, six miles east 
of Batavia. The second transit line forms the west 
boundary of the first of the three mortgages which 
Robert, Morris made to the Holland Company, com- 
prehending one million of acres; it is the dividing 
ine between the 6th and 7th Range of Townships, 


in their large tract : 
Loekport. 3 , and passes through the village o 
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But the most egregious error, and that which has 

induced me take this notice of it, for correction, is 
contained in the following expressions, yiz—“ The 
territory east,” “was early conveyed by Massachu- 
setts to the Palteney family, or company ; and the 
territory west of the transit line, was, in the same 
manner, sold to the Holland Company,’’—because 
it 80 utterly obliterates from memory, and the page 
of history, the enterprize, toils, hardships, merits and 
character of the pioneers & early settlers of this now 
beautiful section of the state of New York, and es- 
pecially thenameof O.iveR Paevrs, who was the 
Father of the whole project. 
4 The following extract, taken from our Village Di- 
rectory, printed by Everard Peck, in 1827,will serve 
to correct the principal errors noted above : but that 
was written on the Spur of the moment,entirely from 
memory, without the advantage of recurrence to doc- 
uments, for correction, and subject to inaccuracies 
It is too brief for the history of the early settlement 
of our country ; its only recommendation consists 
in its being the most full and accurate sketch of the 
subject, yet in print. 

In 1796 or °7,Charles Williamson published, un- 
der the borrowed name of Robert G. Monroe,a small 
pamphlet on the Genesee Country. But that was 
mostly a topographical description of the territory, 
to invite emigrants to the settlement of it,rather than 
a history of its early settlement. It is but too proba- 
ble that it is now entirely out of print. 

It would seem that the present wealth and popu- 
lation of the Genesee Country could afford a remu- 
neration for the history Of its early settlement, with 
narrations of the adventures, fatigues, privations and 
hardships of the pioneers of a wilderness, and ma- 
king their settlements in it, then, so remote from ci- 
vilized society, and its accommodations for the com- 
forts and enjoyment of life, with a bio hical 
sketch of many of them, and particularly of its foun- 
der, Oliver Phelps. To leave the subject delayed 
but a few years longer, and many of the early events 
which would entertain and interest the present resi- 
dents and their pusterity, will have passed from the 
memory of man. 

But who is there now remaining among the first 
settlers, to write it? Messrs. James Wadsworth, Au- 
gustus Porter, and Peter B. Porter, are the most pro- 
minent among them which occur tomy mind; and 
it seems to be required of them; but should they 
decline the undertaking, it then appears as if it must 
devolve upon the present Oliver Phelps,the grandson, 
who enjoys the domicil of his ancestor, at Canan- 
daigua ; and who has the largest portion of the doe- 
uments. 

THE EXTRACT. 


“'The pre-emptive title, however, to this Territo- 
ry, was claimed by Massachusetts, under its coloni- 
al charter, which pr ee ge the whole region 
between its north and south boundaries, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific ocean. ‘The charter of the 
state of New York interfered with this claim, and 
after various unsuccessful attempts to adjust their 
differences, under the Congress of the old confedera- 
tion, they were happily terminated at last, by com- 
missioners mutually appointed by each state, who 
met at Hartford, in Cunnecticut, and on the 16th De- 
cember, 1786, agreed that Massachusetts cede to 
New York the sovereignty and jurisdiction of all 
the teritory, claimed by the former, within the limits 
of the latter; and, that New York cede to Massa- 
chusetts the property of the soil; or, in the words 
of the settlement, “ the right of pre-emption of the 
soil from the native Indians’ —“ to all the lands now 
in the state, lying west of a line running due north 
from the 82d milestone, on the north boundary o 
Pennsylvania, to the British possessions in Canada, 
except a tract of one mile in width, along the Niaga- 
ra river.” 

This line commences in the 42d degree of north 
latitude, 82 miles west of the northeast corner of 
Pennsylvania, and is called the Pre-emption Line.— 
It runs throngh the middle of the Seneca Lake at its 
north end, about one mile east of Geneva, and alse 
through Sodus Bay. Dr. Spafford, in his Gazetteer 
of New York, says it proves to be the meridian of 
the city of Washington.t 

In 1787,Massachusetts sold the whole of this tract, 
containing six million of acres, to Messrs. Oliver 





tItis also the west boundary line of the New York 
Mititary Lands, which contain 2° Tewnsbips,each con 
taining ten eqnare miles—that proud and splendid mor- 
ument of the gratitude of New York, to her Revolu. 
tionary Heroes. She gave 550 acres of good land to 
every soldier!!! 














NUMBEF 9. 


Phelps & Nathaniel Gorham, for one millien of dol- 
lars; or, three notes of £100,000 each, New-Eng- 
land currency, payable in consolidated securities, at 


par. 

In the following springs Oliver Phelps, then livi 
at Granville, Massac , prepared himself wit 
men and means, to explore the country thus acquired, 
and with great resolution and intrepidity, took leave 
of his family and his neighbours, together with the 
Minister of the Parish, who had assembled on the 
occasion, and started on his expedition, leaving them 
all in tears, bidding him a final adieu, poarenly ho- 
ping for his return from a wilderness, in an Indian 
country, hardly yet pacified. 

He persevered, and penetrated the forest from 
the German Flats, to Canandaigua} a distance of 128 
miles, by the present improved road—sent out run- 
ners, and collected the Sachems, Chiefs, and War- 
riors of the Six-Nations, and in July 1788, with the 
aid of the Rev. Samuel Kirtland, as State Commis- 
sioner and Indian Missionary, concl a treaty of 
purchase of a tract containing 2 1-4 millions of acres ; 
bouuded east by the pre-emption line, and west by a 
meridional line, running from a point in the north line 
of Pennsylvania, 42 miles east of the 82d mile stone, 
to ane/m tree, in the forks of the Genesee and Cana- 
saraga, thence down the Genesee, as it meanders, to 
a point two miles north of the Canawagus village, 
{near Avon Bridge] thence dug west, 12 miles, [1 1-2 
miles south of Le Roy village,] thence northwardly, 
parallel to the general course of the Genesee River, 
[N. 24 dg. E.} to Lake Ontario; which course forms 
the east Ime of the tract called the Triangle, and is 
about 24 miles vy 

The reason of this remarkable offset, of 12 miles 
to the westward, may not be unworthy of notice, as 
illustrative of the change, or progress of landed 
property, with the growth of the country : the Indi- 
ans were dis to confine Mr. Phelps to the Gene- 
see river, as his western bo . He proposed the 
erection of mills, at the falls of the river, now at 
Rochester, and asked of them that offset fora Mill 
yard ; to which they assented, making a square of 
12 miles by 24 for that purpose. 

After Ebenezer Allen erected his mill at the falls, 
inant the west end of the canal aqueduct) and the 

ndians came to see it, and the quantity of ground 
requisite for a mill-yard,they uttered their interjec- 
(aguith ing wade, wth Semen language) tad 
{signifying waterfall, in t : 
es ever afler, becamethe Indian name for Mr. 
elps. 

The kindness,however,and good faith with which 
Mr. Phelps, like the celebrated William Penn, al- 
ways conducted his intercourse with the Indians, 
secured to him their confidence and affection ; in to- 
ken of which, they adopted both him and hisson, 
Oliver L. Phelps, as honorary members of their na- 
tional councils. 

The leading chiefs and warriors, concerned in 
these negociations, were Farmer's Brother,the Grand 
Sachem, and who for his political wisdom, might be 
called the George Clinton of the Six-Nations—and 
Red Jacket, the celebrated orator. 

After the treaty, Mr. Phelps surveyed the land in- 
to tracts, denominated Ranges, running north and 
south, and subdivided the ranges into tracts of six 
miles square, i ips ; and designa- 
ted cach, by numbers, beginning to number both the 
ranges and townships, at the 82djmile stone, in the 
southeast corner of the tract, [now the southeast cor- 
ner of Steuben county] numbering northwardly tothe 
lake, from 1 to 14, and the ranges westwardly. 
lto7: thus Bath is designated as townshi No. 4, 
in the 3d range ; C igua as township No. 10, in 
the 3drange ; Pittsford, as No. 12, in the 5th range ; 
and Brighton as No. 13 in the 7th range of town- 
ships, in Gorham and Phelps’ purchase. 


As the Genesee river runs about 24 degs. east of 
north, helow Avon, and Mr. Phelps continuing his 
7th range of townships to Lake Ontario, the 5th range 
was to contain twelve, and the 6th range 
but ten townships; and in order to square the tract 
lying west of Ge river,he sat off twe townships 
near the Lake, which he called the Short Range, 
now comprising the towns of Gates and Greece ; 
and the present towns of Caledonia, Wheatland, 
Chili, Riga, and Parma, being four townships, 
he called the first range of townships, West of Gen: 
esee River, in Gorham and Phelps’ purehase. 

This entire tract formed the counties of Ontario ans! 
Steuben, for many years, until 1821, when Monroe 





t Meaning a chosen place, inthe —e language. 
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and Livingston counties were sat off, except that part 
of itlying west of the Genesee river, which was an- 
nexed to the county of Genesee at its organization, 
in 1802, and the south part of the 7th range, sat off 
from Steuben to Allegany. 

In 1789, Oliver Phelps opened a Land Office at 
Canandaigua ; this was the first Land Office in A- 
merica, for the sale of her forest lands to settlers.— 
And the system which he adopted for the survey of 
his lands by ery @ and ranges became a model 
for the survey of all the new lands in the United 
States ; and the manner of making his retail sales 
to settlers, by Articles has also been adopted by all 
the other land offices of individual proprictorships, 
that have followed in succession after him. 

The Article was a new device, of American ori- 
gin, unknown in the English system of land-con- 
veyancing ; granting the possession, but not the fee 
of the land ; facilitating the frequent changes among 
the settlers, enabling them to sell out their improve- 
ments and transfer their possessions by assignment ; 
and securing the reversion of the possession to the 
proprietor, where they abandoned the premises. His 
sales were allodia! ; and the other land offices by 
following his example, have rendered the Genesee 
farmers, all fee-simple land holders, which has great- 
ly increased the value of the soil, and the enter- 
prise of the people. 

Oliver Phelps may be considered the Cecrops of 
the Genesee Country. Its inhabitants owe a mauso-| 
loum to his memory, in gratitude for his having pio- 
neered for them, the wilderness of this Canaan of 
the west, and selling his land to them in fee simple, 
instead of entailing it by leases. 


Gorham and Phelps sold out about one third of |) 
their tract by townships and parts of townships, to || 
companies and individuals, to settlers and specula- I 
tors, who invited an emigration into the country || 
that soon formed the new county of Ontario, (taken || 
from Montgomery) which by the United States || 
—_ of 1790, contained a population of 1075—or | 

On the 18th of Nov. 1790, they sold nearly all the | 
residue to Rober Morris, containing 1,264,000 acres, | 
for eight pence, lawful money, an acre, who sold the | 
same to Sir William Pulteney, of England,|| for the | 
sale of which, he opened a land office at Geneva, | 








| 
' 
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FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
SILK. 


Mr. Isaac Foster, of Ogden, called upon me 
the other day, for some eggs of the silk-worm, 
and related to mo several facts on the subject 
of raising silk, the relation of which may in- 
terest some of your readers, and call up the 
slumbering attention of the farmers, to a sub- 
of much importance to them and the country 
at large. Mr. Foster came from a part of 
Connecticut, where silk is made, 10 or 12 years 
ago, and purchased a farm in Ogden; his first 
objeet was to plant out a nursery of white 
mulberry trees, from which he has an orchard 
now of 150 trees. He states that a full grown 
tree will furnish food sufficient.to make one 
pound of raw silk in a season; and made re- 
ference to a large mulberry tree standing in the. 
steet near Mr. Avery’s brick tavern, at the) 
Landing, as capable of doing it; this tree is! 
from 15 to 18 inches diameter,near the ground, 
and from the best information I can ob 
tain, is about 20 years old, and has a very 
spreading top, not unlike a large apple tree. 

During the last war, Mr. F. went toa dis- 
tant town in Connecticut, where there were 
many mulberry trees, but where the inhabi- 
tants were not accustomed to make silk. He 
obtained permission to gather the leaves, and 
with the aid of two females of his family, he 
made, in six weeks, silk enough to yield him! 
about $300, after adding to it the labour of the} 
females, five or six weeks longer, in reeling, | 
and making it into sewing silk, silk twist, &c. 
I should add, that durirg the last week of feed- 
ing the worms, he had the assistance of afew 
children and others, for in the last stages of 
their existence, they eat voracionsly, and must) 











be kept supplied with food, ora!l previous la h 


bor is lost. He made his crop of silk before} 
the hay and harvest of his own farm oame on.| 
Mr. F. s‘ates that it is customary for young! 


the common white mulberry, und are perfectly 
hardy. 

If ‘the foregoing remarks, hastily made, are 
worthy of notice, you are at liberty to insert 
them inthe Farmer. Iam, respectfully, yours, 

. WILDER. 

P.5. I might remark that the price of silk. 
during the war. was much higher in price than 
it is now; but raw silk, that is, in the state in 
which it is reeled from the eocoons, is now 
worth, in France, from 5 to $5,50 per pound, 
and is now worth the same inthis country ; but 
its value is greatly enhanced by the additional 
labour of converting it into sewing silk, or 
twist,which every house-wife could soon do. 1 
have been speaking of the domestic manafac- 
ture of the article, which is only preparatory 
to its more extended culture and use, which 
would be a necessary consequence. 


FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
GRAFTING GRAPES. 
Port Lawrence, [Michigan] Feb. 7th, 1831 

Messrs. Epirons—In the Grst number of 
the Genesee Farmer, information is solicited in 
relation to the ingrafiing of grape vines. As 
I have succeeded in the process, I will give my 
views upon the subject. I conceive that the 
failures have been principally owing to the pe 
riod when the ingrafting has been performed. 





| If itis after the sap begins to flow in the spring, 


there is almost acertainty of failure. 1 have 
| attempted it several times after the circulation 


| of the sap had commenced and failed. But 1 


have subsequently succeeded in the following 
| manner. In the first weather that was warm e- 
/nough to thaw an inch of the groond in March, 
\Linserted the cions, four or five inches long, 
‘with one bud at the surface of the ground in 
ithe common mode of cleft grafiing. Then 
drawing the earth about it to the top of the ci 
jon, and covering it with a bunch of straw a 


und also at Bath. under the exency of Chasis Wali" to go out to those families who cannot) fvot thick, least the ground might afterwards 
: » UNC gency /harles *| » 


iamson. | 


make their own silk, and make it on shares ;! 


freeze and draw it out. Alter all danger ot 


: : that in this manner, one will, in the course of || frost was past I removed the straw. In this 
Gorham & Pheips not being able to pay the whole |\ten or twelve weeks, make about 15 pounds } manner, if the process is well performed,'here 
purchase money, compromised, and surrendered to || 


Massachusetts that part of the land to which the In- |) 
dian title remained unextinguished, being about two- || 
thirds of the western part of it; in consideration of || 
which, the state cancelled two of their notes. 


In 1796, Robert Morris purchased of Massachu-|! 
setts the tract surrendered by Gorham and Phelps— | 
extinguished the Indian tltle—sold out several tracts | 


return the one half of the raw silk, thus made, | 


to the owner of the trees; thus saking, or: 


earning as much for herself, frequently in a few) 
weeks, as a young man will in a year, at com 


mon labor, \ 


It is not often, however, that mulberry | 


of silk, reel it from the balls or cocoons, and | is as much certainty of success, as in ingrafting 


ithe apple, or any other tree. 


| B. F. STICKNEY. 


| 


METEOBS. 
Returning to Rochester,sometime in Augus 


i 
| FOR THE GRNESEE FARMER. 
} 


to different persons, of fifty, and one hundred thou-|| orchards can be had on shares, as every family last, from Henrietta, when within about a mile 


sand acres, in ali, twelve miles width 
side of the tract, and along the Genesee river: and), 
mortgaged the residue, in three parcels, to William || 
Willink and others, of Amsterdam, called the Hol-|! 
land Company ; under the foreclosure of which mort- |! 
gages, the Company acquired the full title to their 
large tract—surveyed it into ranges and townships, 
after the manner of Oliver Phelps, and in 1801 open- 
ed a land office at Batavia, under the agency of Jo- 
seph Ellicott, for the sale thereof.” 


I will close this lengthy communication, (for the 
thread of the subject wonld have been impaired by 
dividing it into two numbers,) by an attempt to cor- 
rect an error in your first number. 


The Newspaper “ printed in Genesee, entitled the 
Ontario Gazette” was probably the one established 
by a Mr. ———— Carey, which soon passed over to 
Gould and Post, and shortly after , to 
and entitled the Ontario Repository. 


Carey and Post left the country in an early day—), 
Gould died in 1808, and was an early victim to the | 
consumption, in the country. The Repository was| 
gontinued by James D. Bemis up to, and prob-|| 
ably beyond its thirtieth volume, who has lately | 
retired from it with an ample competency. It is still 
continued by Morse and Willson. Its files must fur- 





uld & Bemis, |! 








try. 

, The Vessel was built by Charles Williamson, at 

Geneva, for the navigation of the Seneca Lake. 
There is no Genesce Eake in the country. 


JESSE HAWLEY. 

il To him individually, and not to his family or compa- 
any,forhe was conceraed with no company, and had 
but one heir, Charlotte, who married Sir John Lowther 
Johnstone, whose beirsnow inherit the property. 











, off the east|| prefers making and manofacturirg their own jand a half of the village 


silk, when they have the power, as it is much) 
more profitable, especially where there is a fa-| 


mily of children, to gather leaves, which is the| 


chief labor. ‘The reeling can always be done 
during leisure. 


A farmer could scarcely leave a better lega- 


cy to his children, in the shape of property, | 
| than to set out for each of them, 50 white mul. 
berry trees, on such parts of his farm as not to| 


interfere with his ordinary farming operations, | 
he would have zrowing a better mine of wealth) 
than the gold mines of the south. | 


1 saved eggs of the silk worm last summer, | 
and if ae are well preserved through the’ 
winter, will cheerfully furnish a few to any) 
person requesting them, free of expense. in| 
-he spring. Ihavea nursery of about 3000. 
trees, of two summers growth from the seed. 
a portion of which will be for sale, in’ the 
spring, at ten ortwelve dollars the 100 trees. 


I have one tree, a variety of the white mul-| 


] 


berry, that I prize very highly, the morus mul- 


) ) ticaulis, which produces a leaf about t ej 
nish many materials for the early history of the coun- || ¢ 4 etd 


| :, upon the high grounds 
|south, I heard an explosion in the air, like the 
bursting of asky-rocket. Turning toward it, 
I discovered at a distance not to exceed 2 
|rods and ata height of about one hundred and 
‘fifty feet, a large white ball, with a streaming 
|tail,apparently about five yards in length, mo- 
|ving rapidly in a horizontal direction, towards 
the south-west. Its motion was attended with 
|a distinctly whirring sound, somewhat resem- 
bling a very sudden gust of wind. 

| Its career was very short, after the explosion 

‘for the oozing of its substance, which formed 
\the tail, rapidly wasted it away, and from the 
‘time I first saw it, to the time ofits extinction, 
‘it had passed apoarently about one hundred 
yards, 

g The ball itself, which at first, at that distance 
| appeared about the size of a man’s head, was 
‘nearly white, while the color of the tail was @ 
\few shades darker than the sky, which was 
'perfeetly clear. ‘The day was fair, and I anx- 
|tously looked for some relics, but nota particle 
reached the ground, that I could discover. 


: ’ i ‘i ; the 
ches long by ten wide, the genuine Chinese | The first impression was, that it was 

‘ as : P yas 
mulberry tree. It is yet extremely rare in the | work of art, but after it was wasted, all w 


|United States, though I have seen a few ad 


vertised for sale, in the uurseries near New. 
York. About nine years ago, two trees were’ 
brought from the Phillippine Islands, into, 


France,from which they have been extensively | 


propagated, and from thenee have found their: 
way to this country. l 


They grow more readily from cuttings, than’ 


still, and not a human form except myself was 
io be seen. ' 
I send you this, with the hope that you, of 
some of your meteorological readers. will of- 
fer an explanation of what, to me, was an ex 
tremely interesting phenomena. Have they 
not often been seen before? and are they no! 





what in the night are called ‘shooting stars.’ 
PHILO.* ** 








Vor. I.—No. 9. 


FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
CARROTS. 


ssns. Eprrors—In number 6 of your pa- 
Bs noticed an article on Carrots, in which 
that vegetable is strongly recommended as a 
cheap, wholesome, and invigorating food for 
horses, &c. Now, sirs, although I am neither 
an Agriculturist nor Horticultarist, and not 
much of a Horse-olugist, yet having, as I con- 
ceive, theroughly tested the peepee of car- 
rots, as an article of food for horses, 1 beg 
leave to communicate the result of that test 
through the medium of your interesting Jour- 
nal: 

In the summer of 1829, I became possessed 
of two horses,that were so lean and ungainly in 
their appearance, that they would have caused 
a Rozinante”’ to blush for the degeneracy of 
his race. A neighbor of mine advised me to 
feed them onearrots: I did so—and their ra- 
pid regeneration equalled my most sanguine 
expectations. I continued this diet until they 
were in what is called good order, when ha- 
ving oecasion to travel about four hundred 
miles, I resolved to ride one of the horses and 
have the otherput towork. Before I got to 
my journey’s end, however, I found that the 
horse on which Lrode was losing flesh faster 
than he before had gained it, for which I was 
ata loss to assign any adequate reason; I fi- 
nally concluded, however, that he was unwell. 
Having with much difficulty rode him home, I 
was surprised to find the horse which had been 
worked, poorer, if possible, than the ‘* bony 
steed” which I bestrode—the former having 
been fed entirely on carrots. I communicated 
ihe circumstance to a gentleman in the neighs 
borhood, who had been a drover for a num er| 
of years, thinking that he might probably ac- 
count for the phenomena. ; 

From him I learned, that whenever he be- 
came possessed of a poor horse, he immedi- 
ately dieted him on carrots, mixing with them 
a little oat or corn meal; or else, afier fatten- 
ing them on carrots alone, he always fed them} 
on meal, fur twu weeks, or more, before dri- 
ving or working them; because, from the rapid- | 
ity with which they acquire flesh, when fed on 
this escalent, their flesh is not solid. ThisI/ 
subsequently found to be the case. 

As you truly observe, horses will fatten 
pre on carrots than on any other diet, but 

would recommend that they shonld be chop- 
ped fine. and mixed with meal, as their fles|. 
when fattened in this manner, will be much 
more firm and durable. Noumvs. 

Rochester, Feb. 21, 1831. 











1 ‘Memoir on the Cultivation of the Vine ta A- 
merica, and the best mode of making Wine. Se- 
cond edition. By Joun Aptvuw. 

We have perused this Work, and we do not 
hesitate to pronounce it a valaable manual for 


( 

those who are wishing to cultivate the Vine. : 
; 

‘ 


For the benefit of our readers, we make the 
following extract from it: 


INSTRUCTIONS TO PLANTERS OP VINEYARDS 
_ FROM GUTTINGS. 

Ist. In making choice of a situation, E woald 
recommend itto be as near the top of a hill 
as possible, having a gentle slope; any soil 
will answer, except a heavy clay; aud any 
exposure from north, south, east, or west, or| 
poiut between those quarters; though from| 
‘be great heat of our sun, and the length of the} 
seasons, I am inclined to think a northern expo- | 
sure the best for delicate, foreign grapes—our 
ttatives will ripen in any exposure. 

, ad. If the ground bas not been prepared, | 
¥Y raising a crop of potatoes, or other ame 
liorating crop, and if the land is not naturally 
nae in the month of September, or early in 
Qetober, give it 4 manuring and plough it Teo, ] 
three, four, or five times, to ameliorate it. 

__ 3d. Mark out the rows, two at five feet a-| 
part; dird then leave an Intetval of atne gr tpn’ 








}into the bottom a few inches of any rubbish, 


j 


jcording to the latitade, after rabbing off the |} 


feet; then again, two rows at five feet, and 
then an interval as above mentioned. By this 
mode of planting, they will have a free circu- 
lation of air, and they may be worked with 
the plongh, taking care not to go too near the 
vines, where they must be worked with the 
spade and hoe. 

4th. Stretch in the course a line, and at 
every four feet dig a hole from eighteen in- 
ches to two feet deep, and if the surface 
ground is rich, or has been manared as above 
mentioned, it will answer to fill the holes with, 
when planting the cuttings ; otherwise, have a 


earth, or earth and ashes. Or make a trench, 
by running the plough a few times, and remove 
the earth, the surface ur rich earth on one side 
of the ditch, and that which lies deeper, on 
the other, or opposite side. 

5th. Provide your cuttings, which should be 
of shoots that are strong, and well ripened, of 
last year’s growth; the bottom part should be 
cut off smooth near the joint, and the upper 
part should be cut abeut half an inch above 
the upper bud or eye, sloping from the opposite 
side of the bud, so that if it should chance to 
bleed, the sap will not run on the bud. The 


long, and have five or six eyes. 
6th. Having your trenches or holes dug, put 


stone, brickbats, oystershells, or any thing else 
that will let down the water, and on that put 
some earth, and plant one cutting in each,four 
feet distance, and fill the hole or trench with 
the surface earth or compost, bending the bot- 
tom of the cutting with your foot, aud press 
the earth close to the cutting, leaving bat one 
eye above the surface of the ground: and if it 
should b3 inthe autumn or winter when a 
are planted, cover the upper bud with a small 
hillock, which must be removed in the spring, 
as soon asthe buds begin to swell; and if 
from any cause the upper bud should perish, 
remove the earth to within half an inch of the 
next bud below, when there is but little dan- 
ger of its not growing. When you plant 
our cuttings,set astake to each—a common, 
ath will answer for two years. If the wea- 
ther be dry, when planted, they must be wa- 
tered. 
7th. Keep your vineyard clear of weeds, by 
working it occasionally; and suffer but one 
shoot to grow this season, by rubbing off all o- 
thers with the fioger and thumb; or if the 
shoots are weak let all grow. 
8th. In the autumn, raise a little hill of earth 


vember. And this finishes the first season, 

9th. Second year.—In the spring, say Feb- 
ruary, March, or April, aceording to the lati- 
tude, after rubbing off the lower bud, prune 
the vine to three eyes, if of strong growth, 


rub off the weakest, Jeaving two shoots en the 
strong shoot, and but one on the weak one.— 
There will be frequently two shoots from one 


' 
bud; rub off the lower one of the two as it is} 


always the weakest, and keep the vineyard 
clear of weeds as last year, and tie the shoots 
to a stake as they grow, and they must be suf 
fered to grow at fulllength. his ends the se- 
cond season. 

10th. Any time from November to April,ac- 


lower eye, prune each shoot to three eyes or} 
buds; and provide goed stakes this year, from} 
six to seven feet long, and from one ineh and a/ 
half to two inehes square, either of oak, ches- 
nut, cedar or loeust, and tie the two shoots one 
on each side of the stake, and suffer them to 
grow at full length, and rub off all the side} 
shoots, and if there should any fruit appear, 
suffer bat ane cluster of grapes to each shoot} 
to ripen,so that’ the shoots may gather strength} 
so prodace a fair crop the next year. But there | 
may be some of the vines so strevg on the 

third year, as to produce a fair crop of grapes, 


and asI de not know how to deseribe it, it | 





compost of well rotted dung mixed with virgin | 


cuttings should be from 16 inches to two feet | 


about the plant, sometime in the month of No.- | 


‘2 b 
and if week, to two eyes, and after they sheot! - 1:5) their vines on trelliees, and my advice 


jis, in that case, to have the rows at least ten 





must be tefi to fhe discretian of the Vignerun ; * 
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and more canbe explained in a few minutes, 
and shewn in a vineyard, than can bo satisfac- 
torily described on a sheet of paper. This ends 
the third season. 

lith. This season coming in, the vines may 
be pruned in the same months, as mentioned 
in the preceding article, But as itis to bea 
fruit bearing year, the pruning must be differ- 
ent. First tie the bottom of the main stem of 
the vine fas: to astake, and cutting your shoots 
that are to bear fruit, so as to leave from eight 
to sixteen buds, according to the strength of 
the shoot,then take one of the shoots and bend 
it in a circular manner, so that it will make near 
a semi-circle, and tie it fast to the south side 
of the stake, and take the other shoot and tie 
it in the same manner, on the opposite side 
of the stake from the first, and the shoots of 
the two lower buds, one on each shcot, must 
not be suffered to bear any fruit this season ; 
but must be suffered to grow at full length, and 
tied one on each side of the stake and suffer- 
ed to grow at full lengih, to bear fruit the next 

ear. 

12th. When the grapes. are about the size 
of peas, cut off the end of the vine at least 
two joints beyond the last cluster of grapes, 
that they may grow to the greater perfection. 
And when they become ripe, and are gathered 
and the ground is kept clean of weeds, and 
worked overin autumn. TFhis ends the fourth 
season, 

13th. When you again prune your vines cut 
off those that have borne fruit down to 2 eyes, 
having rubbed offthe lower one,to raise shoots 
to produce fruit the next year, and wheg they 
shoot if the vine is of very vigorous growth, 
another stake may be added, and the whole 
four shoots be suffered to grow at full length 
to bear fruit the next year, otherwise the wea- 


ikest may be rubbed off, and the two remain- 


ing trained as above described. 


By planting the rows two at five feet apart, 
and then leaving an interval of 10 feet, there 
will be about 1400 plants to an acre, and each 
plant according to the number of bearin 
shoots and eyes left, will have from 30 to 
clusters of grapes. 


By having the land very rich, we may calcm 
late upon every vine root producing on an av- 
erage, forty clasters of grapes, which, at four 
ounces each, will make ten pounds to each 
plant; and fourteen hundred plants will pro- 
dace fourteen thousand pounds of grapes in 
the clusters on an acre,and each fifteen pounds 
of pea will produce a gallon of wine, there 
will be at the rate of upwards of nine hundred 
gallons of wine produced from an acre; and 


}0n the worst years there will be at least four 


hundred gallons produced from each acre, 
when the vines are properly trained and culti- 
vated. 

14:h. Some persons may, perhaps, prefer 


feet apart, and the vines fom five to six feet 
in the rows, The trellises may be made by 
putting stakes, as above mentioned, and tie 
oles to them horizontally, at eighteen inches 
rom the ground, and.two feet above the first 
pole; and parallel to it tie another pole, and 
at two feet above that, and parallel to the oth- 
ers, tie another, which will make the trellis five 
feet six inches high: and there may be from 
three to five shoots left to each reot of the 
vine. 


Note—The vineyard will require te be wor- 


ked in tho spring and autumn, with the plough 


or otherwise, also in the summer, to keep it 
clear of weeds. 


iP A few cepies of the above work far 
sale at the office of the Genesee Farmer—prite 

1. _ 
$ THE EFFECTS OF IGNORAKCE. 

Of ane hundred persons committed to eitr- 
kenwell prison, England, for assaults, net one 
could write well enpugh to act as wirdgntin 
over fhe rest. 
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CHEESE MAKING. 

Cheese isa well known article of food, which 
is prepared from the milk of the cow. When 
cheese is well made, it isa healthy article of 
food, and may be considered one of the neces- 
sary luxuries of our tables. On the contrary, 
when the manufacture of it is entrusted to un- 
skillful persons,to use the expression of Bloom- 
field, the mead’s sweet nectar is converted in- 
tostone. Nothing can be more unhealthy, 
when taken into the stomach, than the hard in- 
digestible cheese, made by some ef our dairy- 
women, not to mention the rank, disgusting 
composition of others. 

We'know it ie a generally received opinion, 
that such dariy-women as make poor cheese, 
make more butter, or in other words, that they 
destroy the quality of their cheese, by skim- 
ming the milk. Now this may often be the 
case; yet we know of some women who will 
mahe better cheese from skimmed milk, than 
others do from new; and the celebrated Par. 
mesan cheese of Europe, is made altogether 
from skimmed milk. 


We have long been of the opinion that there 
were no paris or operations, which were 
connected with agriculture, which were more 
neglected, in Old Genesce, than cider & cheese 
making. Noone can offer a good reason why 
itshould be so; for we can boast of some dai- 
ry-women, who manufacture the article in 
great perfection, whose cheese in this market, 
readily commands from seven to eight cents 
per pound, while their neighbor’s, who feed 
their cows upon the same lands, are compell- 
ed to part with the produce of their dairies, 
at from four to five cents. Now-we would 
ask, where is the necessity of this vast differ- 
ence in the price of cheese, produced by ad- 
joining dairies? To say that one dairy was 
larger than the other, would not be a satisfac- 
tory answer ; for we often find small cheese of 
very fine quality. And for a dairy-woman to 
say that she could not learn how fine cheese 
were made, would be either declaring herself 
incompetent to the task, or what is not true; 
for thanks to the Almighty Preserver of our 
liberties, we have not yet thought proper to 
borrow that transatlantic custom, of shrouding 
every useful discovery in impenetrable mystery. 
Where among our house-wives is there one, 
who being in possession of the art of making 
the best of cheese, would not be willing to 
communicate it to her neighbors, aye, and feel 
a pride and satisfaction in doing it. But we 
fear that there are more instances where peo- 
ple are unwilling to inquire than to be inqui- 
red of. Now this may well be eaid to be that 
kind of pride “which bringeth poverty,’’ and 
‘that maketh ashamed,” for whoever saw a 
housewife offering a poor cheese in market, 
without being ashamed, 


But we are not prepared to lay all the blame 
upon females. The men are entitled to their 
share. They direct, or ought to do so, the 


course of education for their daughters, andj 


while they prefer the sublime accomplishments 
of waltzing, singing, and painting, to the use- 
ful housewifery. no wonder if a few poor 


ket. We have followed the vices ond follies 

of some of the effeminate nations of Europe, 

long enough; let us return to the simple, vir- 

tuous industrious habits of our forefathers, not 

neglecting to profit by the experience of other 

nations; but let us put away that Jackanapes 

sharacter of aping the overgrown nobility of 
other tottering governments, whose very exal- 
tation will prove their overthrow. 

They are the last remains of governments 

which were established when personal prow- 

ess was accounted greatness; the right of e- 

quality not having been acknowledged. We 

live under a different dispensation—the culti- 

vation of the mind now constitutes the man; 

and equal rights are the foundation of our go- 

vernment. 

Under such circumstances, there is every en- 

couragement forimprovement. We have such 

a diversity of soil and climate, that whatever 

is found useful in practical agriculture, in any 

other country, may be transferred to our own; 

added to which, we have a population, which, 

from the freedom of their early habits, and the 

reward offered to successful competition, are 

very apt to learn. 

The greatest obstacle to improvements a- 
mong us,,is the want of books, especially 

those treating upon the more common opera- 
tions of life. As it cannot be expected un- 
der eur form of government, that farmers can 
be in possession of large libraries, the cheap- 
est alternative, is to supply the place of books 
by papers devoted to that particular branch we 
are wishing to pursue. The farmer the me- 
chanic, & even men in the self-denominated high- 
er pursuits of life,can all be accommodated,and 
atacheaprate. As our paper is forthe use of 
farmers, we propose, hereafter to take a general 
view of cheese making, in different countries; 
and shall also recommend to ourdairy-women 
such improvements as we shall think the pre- 
sent state of the business calls for. 





GRAFTING WALNUTS AND CHESNUTS.- 
The climate of the Valley of Genesee, is 
found to be very favorable to the growth of 
both walnut and chesnut trees, if we are to 
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than upon the Mobawk. Those gathered in 
the northern part of Ohio, are not so good as 
either, although the climate is allowed to soft- 
en as we progress west in the same latitude. 
The difference in the quality of walnuts, 
therefore, cannot be owing to any thing unfa- 
vorable in the climate, but tothe variety of the 
trees which produce tne fruit. ‘The walnut 
takes readily by grafting or by budding, and 
any fine varieties growing in the eastern states, 
may be introduced and continued in this man- 
ner. 

As the walnut tree lives to a great age, and 
is not very subject to have the fruit destroyed 
by insects, we know of no reason why the 
cultivation of choice kinds of walnuts would 
not be profitable in this section of country.— 
We will suppose that one hundred walnut 
trees would be sufficient for an acre of ground; 
thisnumber would not prevent the ground from 
being cropped, asin apple orchards. We will 
suppose that these trees,for the first fifty years, 
would average half a bushel each, or fifty bush- 
els peracre. ‘The average price for eastern 
walnuts, has been for the last five years,about 
one dollar and fifty cents per bushel. This 
would bring the produce of one acre at $75, 
allowing the use of the land for gathering, 
paying taxes, fencing, &c. Land well calcu- 
lated fur walnut orchards, might be purchased 
fortwenty-five dollars per acre; the trees we 
will allow to cost twenty-five dollars; and the 
setting out, staking, &c. twenty-five more, 
amounting to $75. 

Yet we know of land that might be purcha 
sed for twelve dollars, which has more than the 
requisite number or young walaut trees grow- 
ing upon each acre, which would only require 
to be grafted, or budded, and the orchard 
would be formed; and in five years, the pro- 
duce would be quite considerable, as the ope- 
rator migut select such sized trees as would 
suit his convenience. 

The cultivation of the chesnut, we think 
would be equally as profitable asthe walnut, 
Although the common chesnut of the northern 
jstates, is a valuable timber tree, yet we are 





judge from the growth of those found grow- 
ing wild in this region, or from those varieties 
which have been introduced from abroad since 
the settlement of this country; and some of 
the natives of our forests will compare with 
those of the valleys of Ohio or Mississippi, in 
stateliness and size; thereby giving proof of 
the congeniality of our elimate and soil to their 
habits. 

Most people of observation, who have trav- 
elled through the different states, have noticed 
the vast difference which exists in the quality 
of the common walnuts, in size and flavor.— 
Commencing with the eastern atlantic states, 
and travelling west, it will be found that the 
walnut increases in size, but diminishes in fla- 
vor; the shell becomes thicker, aad the ker- 
nels are notas plump. The wainuts which 
jare gathered in the northern part of Ohio, and 
brought down the canal, to this market, are 
nearly double the size of those brought from 
Connecticut, and yet the latter command about 
double the price of the former. Those gath- 
ered upon the Mohawk jriver are much finer 





not aware that any attempts upon a large scale 
have been made in cultivating the tree for fruit, 
| otherwise than with the common kind. In 
Europe, they have a kind which they call the 
Spanish chesnut, the fruit of which is four 
times the size of our common chesnut of the 
country. The tree is equally as valuable as 
| ours for timber, and is one of the loftiest trees 
hd Europe. It attainstoa great size, as the far 
famed tree upon mount Etna, is one of this 
‘kind, which is said by travellers, to be one 
hundred and four feet in circumference.-— 
This kind takes well upon our common tree, 
as does also the Chinquepin of the Southern 
States, which is rather a shrub than a tree; 
lyet the fruit of it is highly esteemed. 

| The fruit of the large Spanish chesnut, o! 
‘as it is sometimes called, the Italian, is in 
high repute in France, as stuffing for tur- 
‘kios. The fruit is firs: boiled, the shells ta- 
|ken off, and the farinaceous part mashed with 
cream, when it is certainly one of the best 
compositions, for that purpose. We think 
that the introductior of this kind of chesnut, 
into our fields, would be a source of profit to 





| 














than those gathered in the valley of the Gene- 








cheese are offered, now and then, in our mar- 








sec, although the climate here is more mild 





the farmer, and gratification to the Horticult 
irist. 
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KEEPING APPLES. 

The subject of keeping apples, and other 
icinds of fruit for winter use, as well as culina- 
ry vegetables, is a matter of considerable con 
sequence. With regard to the management 
of apples, there has been, and is still, one o- 
pinion entertained by many, which we con- 
sider very absurd; that is, putting apples in a 
large heap, ‘* to sweat,”’ as it is commonly cal- 
led. By this, many suppose that a greater 
quantity of moisture is dissipated from the 
apples,than there would be if they were spread 
thin on’the floor ; but the contrary is the truth. 
We do not know the necessity of drying ap- 
ples before they are packed away; but this 
we do know, that when large quantities of ap- 
nley are put ina heap, or binn, and suffered to 
cemain for any length of time, unless the tem- 
perature is very low, the skin of the apples is 
affected, and the rotting very much facilitated, 
and the apples imbibe a disagreeable flavor, 
which can never be got rid of. 

We do not know of any fruit that we think 
would pay better for careful attontion than ap- 
ples. They are,commonly sold in this mar- 
ket, in the fall, at from twenty-five to thirty 
one cents per bushel; and in June, from 
seventy-five cents to two dollars per bushel, 
and even scarce at that. 

Many of those sold and used in the fall and 
zarly in the winter, are kinds which might be 
xept until June, with proper attention, and 
other kinds might be brought to market at that 
season. 

Now let us make a little calculation in this 
matter. A load of russets, of thirty bushels, 
are sold in the fall at thirty-one cents per bush- 
2], amounting to nine dollars and thirty cents; 
now the same quantity of apples, brought to 
market in June, would fetch at least one dol. 
lar and fifty cents per bushel, which would a- 
mount to forty-five dollars; or thirty-five dol- 
lars and seventy cents fur keeping a load of 
apples through the winter. Now we will sup- 
pose that two bushels of the thirty rotted, 
which we think would be equal to the actnal 
loss, when well taken care of; then we have 
thirty two dollars and seventy cents for win- 
tering aload of apples, which only require 
the care of letting them alone—a monstrous 
task, 

Now to keep apples through the winter in 
the most approved method, the farmer should 
provide during the dry weather, in the fall, a 
quantity of pit or beach sand, which be should 
spread upon boards in the sun, until perfectly 
dry, when it may be put away for use. When} 
his apples are in condition for gathering, let] 
them be hand-picked, and carried to the cham- 
ber, or they may be taken at once to the cel- 
lar, A binn should be prepared with a tight 
floor, a little above the cellar bottom, in which 
let there bedaid sufficient dry sand to cover it, 
then set in a layer of apples, at such distances 
as not to let them come in contact with each 
other, and then a layer of dry sand; and so 
on, alternately, until you have packed away | 
all the apples which you intend to preserve. — 
The cellar should be kept just warm enough 
to prevent freezing; as the colder the better, 
provided it does not freeze. 


Apples kept in this way are not apt to rot: 
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kept by any other method ; and as long as mo- 





ney making is an object with the farmer, we 
should think this course would not be neglect- 
ed, 

The common culinary vegetables, used in a 
family, are enough better, when preserved by 
the same method, to give ample satisfaction 
for the cost, to every person who has any 
choice between a superior and an indiffercnt ar- 
ticle upon his table. 





LAMPAS OF HORSES. 

As the season of the year is now approach- 
ing, when some people commence one of the 
most cruel and barbarous practices, ever retain- 
ed by any people, pretending to be civilized— 
viz. that of burning out the lampas from the 
mouths of young horses, we cannot refrain 
from making a few remarks upon that subject. 

We are sensible, that some of our most en- 
lightened readers, will say, that this article 
should appear under the head of Vulgar Er- 
rors ; but yet we have what we consider a rea- 
sonable excuse for not putting it there. “ost 
of the articles which have been placed under 
that head, in our paper, are rather innocent 
delusions, than partaking of the barbarous; 
rather superstitious rites and ceremonies, ap- 
pertaining to property, than any retained usa- 
ges of the dark ages of barbarity. At what 
time or with what people this practice origina- 
ted, we willnot pretend to say; but there is 
one nation, who should either discontinue the 
practice, or else say less ef the general diffu. 
sion of useful information; thatts America. 

The idea that the enlargement of that part 
of the roof of a horse’s mouth, is a disease, 
has long been exploded by all veterinary sur- 
geons. AJl horses are subject to it, between 
the ages of three and five, more or less; and 
in many cases, this soft spongy enlargement, 
descends to a level with the fore teeth, yet up- 
on examining it, there will not be found any 
marks of tenderness or inflammation indicating 
disease; and if left to the operations of na. 
ture, will disappear, and the horse will have a 
sound and healthy mouth; not to speak of the 
danger of bleeding the horse tow freely, by o- 
pening the palatine artery; the manner of per- 
forming the operation, is shocking to the feel- 
ings of humanity, as well as painful to the ani- 
mal. {t is uncalled for, and must be consider. 
ed a piece of wanton cruelty, 





SUGAR KETTLE, 

There has lately been introduced from Ohio, 
and are for sale at some of our hard-ware 
stores, kettles expressly designed for boiling 
sugar, but will answer, at the same time, any 
purpose the common cauldron is used for. 

They are about the same diameter as a cavul- 
dron, with a flat bottom, and hold about half 
ortwo thirds as much. Its advantages con. 
sist in its power of evaporation, by exposing a 
greater surface of sap to the air, in proportion 
to its contents, and requires mnch Jess fuel; 
and we are convinced of its utility, in any pro- 
cess where evaporation is concerned. 

From their peculiar shape, they can be set 
with very Jittle preparation for an arch; three 
or four stones being all that is wanted in the 





They are of different sizes, and are sold at 





they preserve their flavor better, than when 


from 5 to $10 each. 






WHITE BEET, OR SWISS CHARD. 

As there has been much said respecting this 
plant, the year past, we trust that a descrip- 
tion of it willbe acceptable to many of our 
readers, 
The seeds of this plant have been distribu- 
ted under several different names, as the great 
white beet, the Sinclair beet, the silver stalked, 
and the swiss chard, It is a biennial plant, the 
leaf-stalks of which are very large, and of a 
silvery whiteness, and are the most valuable 
part of the plant; the leaves are thick and suc- 
culent, and are also boiled as spinnage. The 
roots of this plant are of but little worth, not 
being larger than a man’s thumb. It has been 
cultivated in gardens on the continent, since 
the sixteenth century. It is found growing 
wildon the seacoast of spain. It is equal- 
ly as hardy as other kinds of beets, and issow- 
ed early. The stalks willbe fit for use in Au- 
gust, and should be boiled and dressed as As- 
paragus. 
As there has been considerable demand for 
the seed of this kind of beet, for one or two 
years past, it has been difficult to procure it 
free from admixture with the seed of other va- 
rieties; it may be well, therefore, for those 
who intend raising, to plant thick, and allow 
the plants to remain until they are about four 
or five inches high, when they may be thinned, 
as at this time the genuine ones may be distin- 
guished by the white stalks and veins of the 
leaves. Others should be rejected. 

Having raised this plant, we can recommend 
it to others as worth cultivating. 

i> The communication on the early settle- 

ment of the Genesee Country, came to us, 
signed “Old Genesee.’” We requested the 
writerto put his proper name to it, but he ob. 
jected, because it was unfashionable. 
We are of the opinion, that it would conitri- 
bute to the improvement of our Essays and 
communications, were the writers thereof, to 
get into the habit of signing them with their 
proper signatures ; and we fully concur with 
the writer of the following suggestion, in this 
respect ; and for this reason, we have taken 
the liberty to put Mr. Hawley’s name to his 
communication, and give bim the credit which 
is so justly due him. The following is from a 
correspondent in Michigan : 

‘I would suggest the idea for consideration, 
in relation to the Genesee Farmer,—whether it 
would not be well, in such a paper, to have all 
the writers for it, annex their proper names to 
their contributions. Every article, in a work 
of that nature, rests entirely, or nearly so, up- 
on the authority of the writers. It is not to 
be expected that the editors can be vouchers 
for every article. Such an observation in the 
paper, followed by a few examples, would 
probably produce the effect.”’ 


As the season is advancing, we would ask 
the farmers of Old Genesee, if they have al! 
things in readiness for sugar making; remem. 
ber the earlier in the season the sugar is made, 
the whiter it will be. 

Trees should be tapt on the south side first 
—after the season advances, on the east and 





the weather has become warm, rinse out your 


woods where sugar is generally made. west sides; and lastly, onthe north. When 
‘buckets with lime water, now and then; thir 
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70 THE GENESEE PARMER March 5, 1831. 
will prevent the sap from souring, and also be From the Philadelphia Price Current. i three or four hours, ther squeeze the li- 
:seful in cleansing the syrup, by neutralizing|| Inspections of wheat and rye flour, and corn|| quor from the herbs, and bottle it for use 
, in ecid . di oe o meal, in the principal ports of the U.S. for the|| 14 seal the cork. How to apply it :— 
the gute Rete comigOS +f year 1830, including the preceding nine years. for a dog, one table spoonful the first day 
oe ’ 9 
= ao aera lyre deh we atrmy ae PLACES. — at. Corn Meal. ||two the second, three the third, four the 
j and Thena - . . : ; 
PE diye. den on swhich they have called u ste a: fourth, and five the fifth ; Continue to 
; . Barrels. |Br'ls. !Hhds.| Bris. || sive five for four mornings more: nine 
laws, from their experiments on vegetable sub 2 
probaly —_ k vam 15.191|10,316! 9,663 || Moreings in all. The same quantity to 
. or ’ ’ ’ , 

Ist. That a vegetable substance is always Philadelphia 473,876 21-712 7,498119,949||@ man or woman, making allowances for 
acid, whenever the oxygen it contains is to the|| Baltimore 597,804) 4,436) 658] 5,458 ||robust or less vigorous frames: to a child 
hydrogen in a greater proportion than in wa-| Georget'n D.C.| 139,713 , half the quantity. If a poultice can be 
om con eer Ve he ; applied to the wound, let it be of the 

Qd. That a vegetable substance is always re-|! Pal outh Va. | 46,406 squeezed herbs hot. 
sinoas, or oily, or spiritous, whenever its Oxy-|| Richmond Va. | 251,024 
gen is ina smaller proportion to the hydrogen, || Petersburg 72,000 CULTIVATION OF THE TEA PLANT AT THE 
than exists in water. N.Orl’ns a ; 133,700 CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Sd. That a vegetable substance is neither a-|| °4’gSep3 af The colonists at the Cape have been 

: 351) 18,372) 35,070 || f i lati : I Iti 
cid or resinous, but is either saccharine or muci- || Total—1330 )2,851,876/41,351)18,372)35, or some tine speculating on the Cultiva- 
laginous, or analagous to woody fibre or starch, 1829 ane Aion ten ay +4 tion of the tea plant. Vhe South Afri- 
whenever the oxygen and hydrogen in it are in a “yy! + 16'869/51.199||can Advertiser states, that Wr. Rheuius, 
the same proportions as water. 1826 '2'031.658/27,282 1avetlo ae? one of the governors of the Cape, raised 

1826 | 1,882,611 57,419/14,781/51,297/| tea sufficient for his own consumption. 
THE WINTER. 802, 

The month of December was very uniform- oH ee iy en aye It states that the tea plant is hardy and 
fy cold, with little snow, and ro sleighing, 1822 |1,599.973,59,363' 15,157/32,274 vigorous, and will grow any where, from 
which rendered it unfavorable for business.— 1621 |1,707,350|43,976|17,449/40,693 the Equator to the 45th degree of lati- 
Travelling was for the most part very bad. Quantities of flour and grain exported from || tude, but the best tea is produced between 

January was also distinguished for the gen-||the United States, from October 1 1821, to||25-and 32 degrees of latitude. Itis sup- 
eral severity of the cold, daring tbe entire || September 30, 1830: posed, if Chinese acquainted with the 
month. The mean temperature, for every!) y,, | Wheat | Rye | Corn |wroat| Corn, || cultivation could be induced to come to 
day was 21° above zero, and the extreme cold hcl Flour. poral the Cape, even for a time, that under their 
on one day, (2lst) at sunrise, 2° below Zero. Barrels. | Bris. |Barrels| Bush. | Bush. instruction it might be bivught to perfec- 
From the 19th of this month to the present date || 1830/1 ,225,881/26,298)145,301| 45,289/444,107||tion; but the great difficulty appears to 
42 days inclusive, the sleighing has been anin- || 1829) 837,385/34,191/173,775| 4,007/897,656)| be, how to induce such Chinese to come 
terruptedly good; the wastes have been re- re ngs yee at oa anise a oy among them ; for which they seem to 
newed by frequent light falls of snow, which 1826 857,820 14,472 158,625 45.1661505-381 | build their hope on the effect of opening 
with two exceptions, have not encumbered the || 1895! 913.906 /29,545| 187.285] 17,960|869,644||the trade between England and China, 
travelling, even for a short period. 1824) 996,792 31,879] 162,723) 20,373|779,297 || which they suppose will cause a muct: 

On the Ist day of February, snow fell to the || 1823) 756,702 25,665/141,501| 4,272/749,034 tee nuraber of Chinese than hereté- 
depth of 12inches, and on the 3d to 6 inches, || 1822} 827,865,19,971/148,288! 4,418|509,098)) Braver Nii lt tery 
both from the east and south east. On the 20d 18211,056,119/23,523) 131,669! 25,812:607,277 | fore to visit Englaad and the colonies in 


and 23d, snow fell to the depth of 12 inches, 
also from the south-east andeast. The snows 
have not been drift ed here as elsewhere, and 
we have heard of no interruption in the travel- 
ling generally. 

The mean daily temperature of Feb. was 
23 9-10° above Zero, and the extreme cold at 
sunrise on the 7th, was 4° below Zero. This 
at sunrise, was undoubtedly the coldest regis- 
tGr in this. place for the season. 

To-day persons from the country complain 
of poor sleighing for the first time since the 
19th January, on the account of there not be- 
ing sufficient depth of snow. 

For the transaction of business generally, 
this has undoubtedly been one of our most fa- 
vorable winters, and the snowy mantle that 
during the coldest season.has enwrapped the 
earth must have preserved from blight, all that 
i autumn was entrusted to her bosom, and 
with it, the fondest hopes of the agriculturist. 


Senet oS 9 @ 


P Several communications are in type, 
which have been necessarily omitted—they 
will appear in the next number. 


Who is the best Potitician ? Not he who 
rides the fence till he sees which side is the 
strongest, or who intrigues with the tgnorant, 











HYDROPHOBIA. 

The following remedy has been used 
by Lord Rossmore, in his kennel, for 
some years,and by gentlemen and sports- 
men of his lordship’s acquaintance, in 
the King’s county in Ireland. One re- 
ference will be sufficient for the present. 
A hound, having all the appearances of 
madness, bit several hounds in the pack 
‘of a Mr. Freeman; he was killed ; the 
} medicine was immediately applied to all 
the rest, bit and not bit, save one, on 











a 


ed any appearance of infection. The 
‘sooner it can be applied the better. Af- 
ter the lapse of 12 or 24 hours, the reme- 
'dy might succeed in a case or two, but 
would faibin others. No kennel should 
be without this medicine. 
can determine how long it will keep.— 
| Six ounces filings of pewter, six ounces 
rue, four ounces garlic, four ounces of 
|mithridate or Venice treacle ; cut the rue 
‘and garlic small, mix them with three 


| quarts of strong beer, or white wine, in 








ja vessel that can be stopped close, put it 


the vicious and the profligate, to get himself!’ into a pet of water, with hay tied about it 


into offica, But he why reads candidly, im- \o prevent it from being broken against |e number of years, there was imported of 


| which the experiment was not tried; he} 
died raving mad; none of the rest show-}) 


Any chymist| 





———_— 


the line of voyage. 





WOOL, 

There has been a good demand for the. 
various kinds ; Fleeces are very scarce 
and may be considered a shade higher. 
A sale of about 20,000 lbs. Saxony Woo! 


Jof various casts, imported in the ship 


Courier, from Lunden, has recently been 
made at 91lc. per lb; 54 bags Woo! from 
one of the Western States, were sold 
here at auction on the 17th, at the fol- 
lowing prices—unwashed full blood and 
high grade fleeces, 85c. 6 mos.; pulled 
Lamb’a, rather ordinary, 49c. 6 mos. ; 
1100 Ibs. superfine, pulled 1a this city, 
46c. cash; a few other imconsiderable 


; lots, were sold at various prices.——[ Bost. 


Coar. 





RAW SILK. 

The following facts from the work. of R. 
Randall, esq., in the library of congress, being 
a view of the silk trade, and the measures of 
the British government relative thereto, will! 
shew the immense value of this article of com- 
merce. 

During the term of seven years, fram 182! 
to 1828, there were imported into Great Bri- 
tain, 24,157,516 pounds.of raw silk, which, at 
$5 the pound, cost $120,787,580. It alse 
appears from the same work, that during the 





parts the information he has acquited honestly, {the sides of the pot when the water is 


this article f, ue of 
and is faffful in all situations, | boting; lett s{tumet over a slow fite| article fram I[tAly alore, to the val 


$59,881,233, 
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William H. Stanley, Esq. was, on Monday 
last, elected Cashier of the Livingston county 
Bank. 

The following is from the Long Island Pa- 
triot of Wednesday morning :—We have just 
been informed, that late yesterday afternoon, 
aman of genteel appearance, but limited 
means, went intoa victualling house in New 
York, and obtained 6 cents worth of some. 
(bing toeat. After eatingit, he told the land- 
tord-that he had oo money, and could-not pay 
for it. The landlord was abusive, and when 
the stranger left the house, he was followed a 
short distance from the door, by the landlord, 
who struck him violently on the temple, aad 
killed him instantly. | 

Lorenzo Hoyt, Esq. of Albany, has been 
appointed by the Governor of Pennsylvania, a) 
commissioner to take acknowledgments within) 
New York State of all instruments in writing, 
under seal, to be used in the state of Penosy!. 
vania, and to take affidavitsand examine wit- 
nesses under commissions issuing from any of 
the courts of this state. 

We are informed, says (he New York Daily 


Advertiser, on what we are assured is very) 
zood authority, that Senor Don C. Ibarra has’ 








been appointed Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the United States, by the Mexioan Govern- 
ment, and that the Senate have approved the, 
nomination, so that he was to sail by the first) 
packet. 


Sylvester, at New York-~who daaneatie! 
that he sells as large a share of prizes as Joe) 
Strickland—has received from St. Johnsville, | 
(brough the post office, a five dollar U. S. 
Bank bill, without any envelope, which by! 
this means, saved him half postage on a double: 
etter. 

The city council of Savannah,on the 10th! 
ait. passed a law imposing a tax of one hun.) 
dred dollars upon every free person of color, 
coming to that city, after that date. 


The Boston Transcript says—* There ts in 
vress, in this city, Letters on the Authership'| 


al 


f Junius, addressed to John Pickering, Esq. | 
showing, by the most satisfactory evidence, | 
that the author of that work could be no other| 
than Earl Temple, brotbersin law of Lord 
Chatham, and elder brother of Mr. George) 
Greenville, the author of the American Stamp| 


Act. By Isaac Newhall, cf Salem.” 


SURPLUS REVENUE. 

Mr. Selden, the chairman of the Commits 
tee of Ways and Means, in the House of Ass’ 
sembly, has recommended the passage of a re-' 
solution urging upon Congress the distribution| 
of the Surplas Revenues, annually, among the | 
different States according to their population ; 
and directing the Governor to transmit a copy! 
of the resolution to the executives of the dif-| 
ferent States, and tothe President of the Uni-' 
ted States. 


} 





COUNTERFEITS. | 
A large quantity of counterfeit bills, prinei-| 
pally $5 bills of the bank of Troy, was found, 
on Wednesday,in the store of Charles English, 
a grocer in Fulton-st. New York. English, 
was held to bail. 
CONSCIENCE. 

The Adjutant General of this state in the, 
last Argue, acknowledges the receipt of fifty 
one dollars, from some unknown person, en-| 
closed in a note containing the following words: | 


* Due for Military fines evaded by illegal ex-' 
cuses,”’ 


That portion of Poland which has been in 
corporated with Russia, comprehends Lithua- 
nia, Samogitia, White Russia, Voltrynia, Po 
dotia, and the Polish Ukraine. It contains a) 


4 
{ 
4 


|| Manley G. Woodbary, inspector of 


UNITED STATES AND ENGLAND. 

The Boundary Question —By the following 
paragraph it will be seen that the King of the 
Netherlands bas decided the boundary question 
referred to his arbitrament by the governments 
of the United States and England nothing has 
transpired by which we can even guess in 
weose favor the decisien bas been made. 


Hacue, Jan, 10.—“ Their Excellencies 
Sir Charles Bagot, Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of His Britanoic 
Majesty, and Mr. Preble, Ambassador Ex- 
(raordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from 
the United States of North America, have this 
morning received from the hands of his Ma- 
jesty, the Act which declares the decision giv- 
en by his Majesty, as umpire, in differences 


| between Great Britain and the United States, 


respecting the determination of the frontiers 
of their respective territories ” 


The net proceeds of the fireman’s ball, given 
at the Bowery theatre, for the benefit of the 
Gre department fund, were eight hundred and 
twenty-foar dollars and fifteen cents. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Cattaraugus.—Andrew Mead, judge of coun- 
ty courts in the place of James Parmele,whose 
term of office expires on the 2ist March. 
Monroe.— Samuel L. Selden, first gn er 
eef and 
coos in the place of Daniel D. Hatch. Rufus 
eech, inspector of pot and pearl ashes, Ozias 
S. Church, inspector of lumber, in the place of 
Lester Beardsley. 
Chautauque —Thomas B. Campbell, judge 
of county courts. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
Abraham Edwards, to be register of the 


|| land office for the district of lands subject to 


sale at Monroe, in the territory of Michigan, 
from the third day of March 1831, when the 
commission of Robert Clarke will expire. 
James G. Reed, to be receiver of public 
moneys for the district of lands subject to sale 
at Jeffersonville, in the state of Indiana, vice 
William H. Hurst, removed. 

Jolin Coffee, of Alabama, to be surveyor of 
public lands in Alabama, to take effect after 
the expiration of his present commission. 

Gideon Fitz, to be surveyor of public lands 
south of Tennessee, vice Joseph Dunbar, re- 
signed. 





POTATO-ONIONS,. 
SOME of these onions have Leen left with the ‘Pab- 
lisher of the Farmer, for sale, by Mr. Barker. (See Far- 
mer no 7, page 51, for directions for cultivating them.) 


GARDEN SEEDS. 


THE subscribers aro now ready to receive the spring 
orders of their customers, having received by the Sove- 
reign, from London, and by arrivals from France and 
Holland, a choice assortinent of Garden, Field & Flow- 
er seeds—among which, ate many fine serts of early 
Cabbage ; early and late Cauliflower ; purple Cape Bro 
cole ; early scarlet Redish ; Mange) Wurzell: Sir John 
Sinclair’s new Silver Beets, (a very luxuriant and valu- 
able vegetable); Bishop's early Dwarf Prolific Peas, 


75 cents per quart. ‘These peas need no recommerda- 


tion; many who had them last season attert to their su- 
perior quality--they were introduced by a Scotch Gar- 
dener, named Bishop, 1827, in London, and so great 
was their reputation, that they sold for ome guinea per 
pint; they are remarkably carly, very productive, and 
grow only twelve inches high—shoald be planted three 
inches apart, as they spread like a fan; they commence 
blooming when only three inches high. 

Also, a few pounds superior white Mulberry Seed, 
growth 1830,price 50 cents per oz. or 6 dolls. per pound; 
Perennial Rye Grass ; Orchard Grass ; fine early Pota- 
toes ; English Windsor Beans ; Green Nonpareil Beans, 

c. &c. 

Bivd Seed of every sort: fresh Embdon Grotts; Oat 
Meal; Barley Meal; Rice Flour; Shaker’s Parched 
Cern ; Medicinal Herbs; Barke and Roots in great va- 
riety. 

Aleo, 40 bushels fine whue Mustard Seed, received by 
the Columbia and Hadson, late London arrivals; this 


Seed was selected expressly for Medicine—is quite free 


of dust and impurity 
Gentlemen supplied with Gardeners,by the day, month 





surface of 7,600 square miles, ( Polish moasure) | 
3nd a population of 8,800,000 souls. 


or year. G. THORBURN & SONS. 
Fer, 2—GFG6w @& Liberty street, New York, 





AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 
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ROCHESTER PRICES CURRENT. 






March 4, 1831. 


Ashes per 2240 Ibs 
Pot $91a92 50 
Apples por bushel 3150 
8 per bushe 
Do dried 75 


Bristles,comb’d per Ib 20431 
Beeswax do 18a20 
Butter do 10al2 
Beef—Mess perbbl $8a9 
Do | wr do 5a7 
Do fresh per Ib 02403 


Mink 12431 
Raccoon 12431 
Martin 25a62 
isher 37a50 
Wild Cat 18a25 
re Se 18425 
Grass Seed per bush G2 
Hops per | 2015 
Honey do 
Lard do ri 
Mutton do 02av3 





Barley per bushel 38a44 
Beans do 50a62 
Candles, mould per Ib 9 cts 

Do dipped do 6* 








Mustard Seed per bush $3 

Oats bush 2a3l 

Old Pewter, Brass and 
Copper per Ib 14 


Do sperm do 28 ‘' |Peaches, dry’d bush 1004200 
Corn per bushel 50a56|Pork, mess per bbl $12a13 
Cheese per Ib 04005} Do pores 8a9 
Clover Seed per bush $450) Do fresh per lb 03ai4 
Flour per bbi 5 50/Quills per 100 25@30 
Piax per Ib 07a08|Rye per bush 50456 
Flax Seed per bush 78a87|Rags per Ib 03004 
Feathers per lb 31a37|Salt per bbi $1 75 
Furs—Otter 1002a400/T allow per ib 06a07 

Fox, red 50a75| Wheat perbush 1094115 

Fox, cross 100a200| Buckwheat flour, cwt. $1 15 





METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
for the week ending Feb.26, 1831. 
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Ther| Baromet’r Winds Weather jObserva'ns 
eIsiel S ©) 68] © |$i5|.8/ ws 
elgit| 8 | 5181/5 lsislelee 
20} 22) 12)|29,65 29,93] nw 1 
21/22'31 |29,88\29,60's w is 1 
22) 42;29)29,60 29.25\w ise 1 4in’s snow 
23) 30: 24/29,10 29,35) e 20 1 8 in’s snow 
24/28] 12) 29,60 '29,60 w 1 
25/26/15 ,29,66|29.68\1% iw ji 
26|28132|29;80129,77/%0 |e {1 








9 The Barovmtrical and Thermometrical observa- 


tw that time to 


a 


tions are registered at 10 o'clock A. M.and P. M., which 
~ Ae long sertes of experiments made for the purpose, 
8 ive a nearer mean average of the 
relative heat of a day than any other time. 








NEW-YORK. 
All banks in this state, par, 
except the following 
BrokenBanks. Washing- 
ton & Warren, Barker’s Ex 
change, Franklin Bank,Mid- 
die Dist., Columbia, Greene 
County, Marble Manuf. Co., 
Plattsburgh, and Niagara. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Al banks ip this state, par, 
except the following 
Broken Banks. Farmers’ 
b’nk of Belchertown, Sutton, 
Berkshie, Essex and Brigh- 
ton banks. 
VERMONT. 
All banks in this state, par. 
RHODE-ISLAND. 
All banks in this state, par, 
except the following 
Broken Banks Farmers’ 
Exchange, and Farmers’ & 
Mechanics’ banks. 
CONNECTICUT. 
All banks in this state, par, 
except the fellowing 
Broken Banks. Eagle, 
Eagle pay’ble at Union bank 
New-York, Derby, and Der- 
by payable at Fulton bank 
New-York. 
NBEW-HAMPSHIRE. 
AU banks in this state, par. 
MAINE. 


All banks in this state, par. 
except the following 

Broken Banks. Castine, 

Wiscasset, Hallowell & Au- 





BANK NOTE TABLE, 
Corrected Weekly for the Rochester Daily Adverttary. 


samaqnoddy banks. 
NEW -JERSEY. 
State b’nk, & Trenton Bank - 
ing Company, par. 
All other banks, 2 per cent, 
except the followiag 
Broken Banks. Salem & 
Phil. Manuf.Co., Monmouth, 
Hoboken and Grazing Co., 
N. Jersey Manuf. & Banking 
Co. at Hoboken, State Bank 
at Trenton, Protection and 
Lombard, and Jersey City. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Philadelphia Banks, par. 
All other banks, 2percent, 
except the following 
Broken Banks. Farmers’ 
& Mechanics’ at N. Sa., Cen- 
tre, Huntington, Meadville, 
Marietta, Juniata, Greencas- 
tle, Bedford, Beaver, Wash- 
ington, Uniontown, Agricul- 
tural, Sil. Lake, Westmore- 
land at Greenburgh, New- 
Hope Bridge Co. new emir. 
sion, and Browpvile banks. 
OHIO. 
Allbanks, 4 to 6 per cent, 
MICHIGAN. 
All banks, 2 per cent, 
except the following 
Broken Banks. Mourec, 
and Detroit. 
CANADA. 
Allbanks, 2to3 per cent, 
exeept the 
Upper Cana. at Kingston, 
aod Unchartered banks. 





gusta, Kennebec, and Pas- 


ation are receivable. 


07 The above table when speaking of foreign Bills, re 
fers to those of $5, and over, as none of a lessdenomin- 
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PE. 


Hope ! ah, ’tis but the silver spray, 


hat dances on the wave ; 
The mountain mist that floats away ; 


Orn Tuesday last, the 
cohgress, by message, w 
the four Arabian horses 





tinople by Mr. Rhind. 


A rainbow semile—a meteor ray— 
Its enly home—the grave! 





president submitted to 
hat should be done with 
brought from Constan- 
The subject was refer-~ 


'' red to the committee on foreign relations. 
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“KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE. 
Or the plain Why and Because,” 


Is the title of a book, which we learn from 
the Atheneum has been recently published,and 
concerning which it thus speaks :—Chr. Reg. 

This is the first portion of an attempt to 
simplify science, or rather to trace effects, 
which we witness every hour, to scientific prin- 
ciples; or. in common parlance, the plain 

hy and Because, and reduce it to plain and 
popular terms, ; 

he present. part is devoted to Domestic 
Science, or the phenomena that occur in parlor, 
kitchen, chamber and hall. Each question be- 
gins Why—and the answer Because, and of 
these are upwards of 400. We quote a few 
specimens :— 

Fires—Why. does water thrown ona brisk and 
flaming fire apparently increase the combus- 
tion ? 

Becausejthe water is converted into steam, 
which, expanding and mixing with the flame, 
causes it to spread out into a much larger vol- 
ume than it otherwise would have occupied. 

Why does sunshine extinguish a fire ? 

Because the rays engage the oxygen, which 
had hitherto supported the fire. 

Why does a fire burn briskly and clearly in 
cold weather ? 

Because the air being more dense, affords 
more nourishment to tbe fire. 

Effests of Heat.—Why do we stick a pin ina 
rush light to extinguish it ? 

Because the pin conducts away so much heat 
that the tallow will not melt or rise in the wick. 

Why does the freater of a tea ura soon change 
when placed near the water ? 

Because it parts with its heat to the water, 
until both are of the same temperature. 

Why is a harp or piano forte, which is well 
tuned in a morning drawing room, not perfect- 
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hyd is water when boiled, mawkish and in- 
sipic ? 

Because the gases which it contained have 
been expelled by boiling. 

Why is hard water,by boiling, brought near- 
ly to the state of the soft ? 

Because it is freed from its gases, and its 
earthy salts and substances, by which its hard- 
ness was produced, are precipitated. 

Why is it wasteful to put fuel under a boils 
ing pot, with the hope of making the water 
hotter ? 

Because the water can only boil, and it does 
so at 212 degrees of the thermometer. 





THE SAFETY FUND. 


In a recent report of the bank committee of 
the senate,the amount paid to the Safety Fund, 
up tothe present lime, by the several banks 
contributing to it, is thus stated, from an ab- 
stract furnished by the Comptroller :— 


Jefferson county bank, $100 00 
Livingston county bank, 166 67 
Ontario bank, 2.500 00 
Hudson River bank, 116 44 
Bank of Monroe, 1,333 33 
Mechanics’ and Farmers’ bank, 2,138 18 


Bank of Auburn, 1,060 00 
Canal bank, Albany, 1,333 33 
Otsego county bank, 72 63 
Bank of Utica, 2,500 00 
Bank of Itbaca, 791 67 


Ogdensburg: bank, 437 00 
Onondaga county bank, 187 50 
Catskill bank, 636 66 
Bank of Newburgh, 616 67 


Merchants’and Mechanics’ bank, 1,312 50 
New York state bank, 1,682 94 
Bank of Albany, 1,200 00 
Bank of Genesee, 395 83 
Bank of Poughkeepsie, 70 82 





ly in tune when a crowded evening party has 
heated the room ? 

Because the expansion of the strings is grea- 
ter than of the wooden frame work; and in 
cold the reverse will happen. 

Why does a gate in an iron railing shut 
Inosely and easily ina cold day, and stick in a 
warm one? 

Because in the latter there is a greater ex- 
pansion ia the gate and railing than of the) 
earth on which they are placed 

Why are thio glass tumblers less liable to 
be broken by boiling water than thick ones? 

Because the heat pervades the. thin vessels 
almost instantly and with impunity, whereas 
thicker ones do not allow a ready passage of 
heat. 

Why does straw or flannel prevent the freez- 
ing water in pipes during winter ? 

ecause it isa slow conducting streen or 
covering, and thug prevents heat passing out of 
the pipe. By the same means the heat is re- 
tained in steam pipes. 

Evaporation-—Why is profuse perspiration 
so cooling to laboring men, ana al! evaporation 
productive of cold? 

Because of the necessity-of a large quantity 
of caloric being combined with fluids to con- 
vert them into vapor or gas. 

Why do persons take cold by sitting in wet 
clothes ? 

Because they suddenly lose a large portion 
of heat, which is carried off from the body b 
the evaporation of the water from the clothes 

Boiling.—Why should the bottom of a tea 
kettle be black, and the top polished ? 

Because the bottom hasto absorb heat,which 
is aided by rough and blackened surfaces; and 
ithe top has to retain heat, which is ensured by 
polished ones. 

Why isa crust se frequently seen on the in- 
sides of tea kettles and boilers? 

Becanse of the hard water boiled in them, 
which holds in solution carbonate of lime, but 
being long boiled, the latter is no looger solu- 


Wayne county bank, 350 63 


Lockport bank, 443 06 
Bank of Troy, 1,943 34 
Farmers’ bank of Troy, 1,390 00 
Bank of Chenango. 600 00 
Saratoga county bank, 41 67 
Mohawk bank, 825 00 
Bank of Geneva, 2,000 00 
Central bank, Cherry- Valley, 497 75 


making a total of ; $26,983 67 


The aggregate capital of the above twenty 
nine banks, now subject to the annual pay 
} ment of one per cent. on their capital, is 6,- 
294,600. 

In a:idition to the above, there are eight of 
the old banks in the city of New York, whose 
charters bave been renewed, and three that 
were chartered by the legislature of 1830, 
which have commenced their operations since 
the first of January last. The aggregate cap- 
ital of these eleven banks, is about len midlions 
of dollars, and their annual payments to the 
uod will consequently, amount to fifty thous- 
and dollars; there will be in the treasury, 
therefore, in the month of January next, ex- 
cept what may be drawn from it for expen- 
ses, rising one hundred thousand dollars, viz: 


y | the sum now paid iu,amounting to $26,983,67, 








together with the half of one per cent. on $ 16,- 
215,800, the capitals of the forty banks that 
now are, includiog those that shortly will be, 
subject tothe fund law. The anpual pay- 
ments on this amount of capital will be g81,- 
079, and will make the aggregate amount in 
the treasury, io January next,$108,062,67. 





The population of Virginia is ascertained to 
be 1,207,783. La 1820, 1 ,065,362—increase, 





bie and becomes precipitated. 








she will lose two members of Congress. 








: 142,421. Ata ratio of either 48, or 50,000, | 










March 5, 1831: 
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AN UNFORTUNATE. 


W het an unfortunate situation am I placed 
in! Being one of those who mix io all kinds 
of society, from the highest to the lowest, and 
conofessedly by all parties an important, ne. 
cessary, and welcome visiter at all times and 
in all situations; yet am I eternally abused 
by all hands, who are constantly dissatisfied 
with me, either as a visiter or friend, while 
they admit that from my long and habitual 
intercourse, they cannot do without me. 


I have arrived ata ‘green old oge,” and 
on that account havea claim to be respected ; 
I am allowed to be venerable. in my appear. 
ance, and sage from my experieace, and that 
my temperature and passions are under full 
as good control, as those of my complainants, 
and therefore think I ougbt not to be repro. 
bated, on the score of inconstancy ; yet so it 
is, that although I seemingly take pains to ac- 
commodate my variable dispositions to the va- 
riable dispositions of all mankind, yet the cir. 
cumstance produces no sympathetic conge- 
niality between us, and my ioconstancy is 
rendered proverbial, while their own propen. 
sity to fickleness never recurs to their recol- 
lection. I have nocomplaint to make agains? 
the world oa the subject of indifference, neg- 
lect, or disregard, for | must confess that every 
body pays me due altention. | am eagerly en- 
quired about every night aod every morning, 
and am so much the topic of conversation and 
so regularly introduced after gthe customary 
greetings of ceremonial intercourse, that I 
may be said tobe a kind of necessary assis- 
tant to conversation, for when people are bar- 
ren of ideas I am always at hand to supply the 
vacuity of their minds. The closest friends 
on passing each other at such speed as not to 
be able to ask about each others dearest con, 
cerns, will yet spealk of the state of mine; my 


‘situation absorbs ull minds, and moves al?- 


tongues; the * brain sick lover,” mute on ali 
other subjects, can preach most fluently on 
my affairs, and the statesman and devotee are 
not 80 over whelmed witb their respective du- 
ties, as to be undmindful of my state and cir. 
cumstances, & yet } ain scarcely named in any 
other light but as the source of complaint and 
dissa\isfaction, por without having some oppro- 
brious epithet attached to my name; sometimes 
I am too warm aod free in my bebaviour 

and sometimes too cold. If I smile unespec- 
tedly 1 am suspected of harboring treacherous 
designs, and men say to each other sarcasti- 
ly,** we shall pay for this,” and if I continue 
my placid deportment and am mild and swer 
‘empered for any length of time, I am said 
to be breeding wars aud commotions. Some 
wish me to weep when J am inclined to be 
merry, and some tu be gay when I am inclined 
tobesad. Thick, heavy, dull, nasty, muddy, 
are epithets commonly applied to me. If lam 
still [am said to be vaporish. If loud, bois- 
terous and rude. I am accused of causing al! 
the mischances of business, and creating all 
the ills of life. Aches, pains, rheumatism, and 
shooting corns ure attributed to my influence, 
lu short, 1 am so wretched, so censured, so a- 
bused every day, that it would seem asif [ 
was a stranger upon earth, and born but yes- 
terday, rather thau ao inhabitant of Paradise, 
and one who was present at the creation, and 
was the friend and attendant on Adem and 
Eve aad every one of their multitudinogs 
race. But gentle reader [ will not detain 
you longer, as I see sou looking at me thro’ 
the window and fixing your muscles to abuse 
me for detaining you froin more inmportant bu- 
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